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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine. |n Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven images from a single 
artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each publication year. Dek Unu publishes the work of a 
new artist-photographer in each issue. The artist's work and words are featured in individual focus as 
the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme 
and imagery are always each artist's own. 


This Month 


If every picture tells a_ story, artist-photographer Francois Pugnet’s 
environmental portraits tell some of the very best. It has been said that color is 
everything, but black-and-white is more. These photographs provide a brilliant 
case in point, telling a story that is both unique and universal, and that is 
anything but monochromatic. 


Although they differ widely from one another, the best portrait photographers 
create images in ways that tell about both the subject and the artist. Halsmann 
made them jump. Avedon put them in a sharp black box. Mapplethorpe’s were 
sculptures. Arbus liked them dark. Francois Pugnet’s deeply-seen portraits for his 
project, 75+ and Still Working, are luminous with his respect for his subjects and 
their long and eventful lives. At the same time, they reveal his commitment to his 
own decades of persistence at the work of perfecting his craft. These images are 
beautifully made, of men and women well into the days when others would be 
enjoying a new life among the relaxed and retired. They are pictured in their 
workplaces, in jobs they’ve had for many years, or in jobs newly required by a 
long life’s inevitable ups and downs. Whether they continue to work by choice or 
necessity, these workers’ live “for real,” in traditional jobs and in service to others. 
Pugnet’s straight black-and-white technique, born analog but still traditional, 
serves both to report eloquently on this timely social issue and to preserve the 
tradition of sharp focus, lush contrast, and perfect composition learned from the 
early masters of photography as fine art. It is an enduring paradox that, while the 
artist’s likeness is nowhere to be seen in these portraits, he cannot be missed. 


D> 


Hamilton, Ontario. Looking south across Barton Street from the entranceway of 
the Hamilton General Hospital. Digital, 2019. No particularly interesting story is 
associated with this photo, but it is a shot that moves me just as much as the day 
| took it. A small part of this | feel comes from the slightly elevated vantage point. 
| took this photo from a garden bed at the General Hospital which put me roughly 
8-10 feet higher than the sidewalk and provided a marginally different point of 
view. | have heard of photographers who travel with a fibreglass A-frame ladder 
for this exact purpose and this is something | expect to start doing myself in the 
near future. 


Stressed Out 
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Hamilton, Ontario. Downtown YMCA. Film, 2022. The early stages of my photography 
almost exclusively concerned industrial subjects, urbanism, architecture, and exterior 
images. Over time, | have gained an appreciation for certain interior scenes that | feel 
impart the same emotions and intrigue as the urban landscapes | started with. A lot 
of my industrial work was carried out with the inherent assumption that | was not 
supposed to be where | was and that inconspicuously sneaking around in the middle 
of the night was the most effective way to take the photos | wanted. This approach 
served me well and | was rewarded with some incredibly unique and rare views of 
the factories in Hamilton and the rest of Ontario, but it was a mindset | had to work 
to discourage when seeking to document a lot of my interior spaces. As obvious as 
it might sound, | am constantly surprised at how much access | have been granted 
just by simply asking. This pool is just one of many interesting spaces | have been 
able to shoot just by walking in, putting on my most dimply smile, and politely 
asking. 


Downtown Y 


Espanola, Ontario. Looking northeast from the corner of Station Road and Park 
Street. Digital, 2021. Espanola is a small Northern Ontario milling town located 
by the Junction of Highways 6 and 17. | was passing through on the tail end of a 
month-long road trip in my hippy van, fatigued, cold, and worn out. Cruising 
aimlessly around the town not expecting to see much, | was pleasantly surprised to 
come across this scene on the northeast side of the town. Espanola had evidently 
been overlooked by the wave of Beer Store rebranding that occurred across the 
rest of province and the outdated fluorescent orange signage brings the memory 
of being a kid at the Beer Store with my dad. Specifically, the heavy smell of old 
beer in the cans being returned for their deposits, and the rattle of the metal 
conveyor belt slide thing the employees would use to move the cases of beer from 
the back to the customer. | sometimes struggle with including negative space in 
my images, but | feel | have done so nicely in this composition. 


Espanola 


Edmundston, New Brunswick. Abandoned school off of Chemin du Pouvoir. Digital, 

2023. | had stopped in Edmundston previously while in the east coast and foolishly 

thought it was just a simple highway rest stop. This time passing through | ventured 
more into town and found an incredibly photogenic lumber mill and townsite built 

alongside a river. | caught this school just out of the corner of my eye while driving 

by. | was able to get inside and was delighted to find this room that had retained 

much more of its character than the rest of the building. 


Edmunston 


Hamilton, Ontario. Looking northeast towards the pier from Land Street, just east 
of Wentworth Street. Film, 2023. Captured during the last light of the day on Thanks- 
giving evening. | can often feel uncomfortable setting up my tripod and pointing it 
right at someone's house and in this neighbourhood even more so. However, the 
way the last bit of daylight was faintly illuminating the dull yellow of the house's 
facade, and the blue dusk washing over the wall in the background was enough of 
a sight to stop me dead in my tracks and quell any reservations | had. | was able to 
quickly compose and take a 15-second exposure. 


Thanksgiving 


Hamilton, Ontario. Alleyway between Barnesdale Avenue South and Carrick Avenue. 
Film, 2022. My own backyard backs onto this alleyway and | would see Murray 
working on his car here frequently. He was a bit gruff and unfriendly but | chipped 
away, knowing | wanted to take some photos of him and his car. He helped me 
with some stuff | was working on with my van (my mom would always say asking 
someone for a favour is a good way to get them on your side because most people 
will say yes and then they will feel as if they have “invested” their time on you and 
so they want to like you to make their investment seem worthwhile). One day he 
was trying to cover the broken right taillight you can see in this photo in a way that 
wouldn't attract unwanted attention while driving around. | gave him a piece of a 
red light gel | had around my house. It worked perfectly and taking advantage of 
his good mood | asked him to let me take this photo which he granted. 


Light Gels 
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Abbotsford, British Columbia. Coast Hotel weight room. Film, 2023. Over the last 
year and a bit, | have had sporadic opportunities to work occasional shifts in BC 
through my work. I'm quick to accept these offers as | would never say no to a 
chance to photograph a new place with no cost to myself. We were staying in this 
hotel while working nearby. One day, after | had geared up to go walk around 
Abbotsford and take photos and while leaving the hotel, | happened to pass the 
workout room. | poked my head in and was enraptured by this dreary, depressing 
exercise room that seemed to be stuck in another decade. It reminded me almost 
perfectly of a similar exercise room in my grandmother's apartment building in 
Mississauga, Ontario. The anatomical diagram in particular brought flashbacks of 
an exercise room that my sister and | grew up seeing when we would visit grandma 
and go swimming in her building's pool. 


Grandma's 


Sarnia, Ontario. On Vidal Street, just north of St. Andrew Street looking southwest 
towards the Imperial Oil Refinery. Digital, 2019. This strip of Sarnia is known as 
“Chemical Valley” and hosts a massive cluster of refineries and processing plants that 
constitute an enormous 40% of Canada’s petrochemical industry. A lot of people 
not from Sarnia don't realize the extent of the industry concentrated here which 
feels even more out of place surrounded by the majorly rural and agricultural areas 
of Southern Ontario's farmland. Earlier in my photography career, when my work 
trended to be almost exclusively industrial scenes, | was fanatical about Sarnia and 
would make the 5 hour roundtrip drive from Hamilton on many occasions. | recall 
vividly that the night | made this photo was one of the coldest | had ever been out 
in. In the middle of Canadian winter it was about -25 degrees, | had my coat but 
no gloves or hat, and my camera would shut off every few seconds from the low 
temperature. In between shots | would hang my camera from my neck, under my 
shirt and against my bare chest, in an attempt to warm it up just enough to take 
another photo. My fingers were so incredibly frozen | could barely press the shutter 
button let alone assemble my tripod. But it was all worth it as this is perhaps one 
of my all-time favourite industrial shots | have taken. 

Sarnia 


Abbotsford, British Columbia. Coast Hotel pool room. Film, 2023. Despite my 
multiple friendly requests, | was not granted sanctioned access to the pool room 
to take this photo. Not everyone shares the same artistic vision, | suppose. Luckily, 
the more clandestine approaches | honed taking photos of factories earlier in my 
career can still be relied upon. | was able to hop over a hedge and into a patio area 
where a sliding door into the pool area was propped open just a few inches to let 
fresh air in amongst the construction. A 2x4 prevented the door from opening fully 
but the gap available was just enough for me to delicately position my tripod and 
fit the camera lens into the opening, getting this shot. 


Coast Hotel 
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Hamilton, Ontario. Looking south at the supports of the James N. Allan Skyway as 
it brings traffic on the Queen Elizabeth Way over Burlington Bay. Digital, 2019. | 
have taken more photos of the Skyway than perhaps any other structure in the 
country but this one stands out to me pleasantly. Perhaps because of the conditions 
| took it in as well. This photo, and the first in this series: Stressed Out, were both 
made a few years ago when | was a social worker, a job | loved many aspects of but 
one that also wore me down just as much. One morning as | left my apartment to 
head to work, | was presented with the most stunning intense fog and gloomy, 
dreary November conditions. Overwhelmed with the desire to take photos, | made 
up my mind in a heartbeat and called in to work, saying | needed a personal day and 
| wouldn't be coming in. Over the next few hours, | frantically travelled around my 
favourite photo spots in Hamilton, knowing the fog would dissipate within a few 
hours. This is, of course, not the only time | have taken photos in the fog, and 
certainly not the only time calling in to work because | wanted to take photos 
instead, but the memory of the day and the liberated and excited feeling | had sticks 
with me fondly. 


Day Off 


Niagara Falls, Ontario. Rainbow Motor Inn. Film, 2023. This 15-second exposure 
wouldn't have been made without my good friends Bennett and Emily. Using travel 
points she had accumulated, Emily booked a seedy hotel in Niagara Falls with a 
heart-shaped jacuzzi in the room, anticipating a romantic weekend with Bennett. 
The two of them graciously allowed me to tag along with them Friday night with 
the plan being that | pop into their room and quickly taking some photos of the 
heart-shaped jacuzzi before leaving them alone for the weekend. We met at a Red 
Lobster where we had some all-you-can-eat shrimp and they broke the tragic news 
to me that they had been swindled and the owner told them all the jacuzzi rooms 
were rented. It’s a long story but Emily ended up getting into it with the owner and 
eventually got her money back. But in the moment | was dejected and just bummed 
around the outside of the motel and walked around Niagara falls with my camera. 
| don't often take night photos with film, electing for digital instead, but | was 
incredibly happy with how this turned out. A few days later, | was able to get into 
a jacuzzi room with the help of a friendly housekeeper but the rooms were a big let 
down and this shot turned out to be my favourite from the set, by far. 


Love Hotel 
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Artist Interview - Robert Pinchin 


You've clearly found a "home" in urban photography. 
What's the attraction? 


My journey as a photographer has been massively shaped 
by the cities I have lived in and the environment I grew 
up in. I was born and raised in Brampton, Ontario, a 
primarily suburban city adjacent to Toronto. Brampton 
was the picture of monotonous suburban sprawl as 
detached cookie-cutter homes populated by identically- 
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Robert Pinchin 
planned neighbourhoods that folded into each other. It 
was stable and safe, and like millions of others, I can 
understand why my parents wanted to raise a family 
there. As a young kid, I wasn’t overly critical of this 
environment and assumed the whole world was like this. 


In early high school, I started skateboarding. This new 
sport gave me the physical means to travel much greater 
distances from my house than I could on foot, and I was 
suddenly able to discover and explore these hidden sides 
of my city that had previously been unknown. I became 


absolutely obsessed with discovering interesting urban 
environments that diverged from the suburbanism I had 
assumed was all-encompassing. My friends and I would set 
off on our skateboards in whatever direction, open to 
absolutely anything we would come across. Railways, 
undersides of bridges, holes in fences, abandoned 
factories, storm sewers, we explored it all. Some of my 
fondest memories are from this time as I began to explore 
Brampton in a way never previously possible. It was like 
the curtain was pulled aside, revealing this massive 
underbelly of fascinating urban forms. 


After graduating high school, I was accepted into a handful 
of universities in Ontario. I was going to study history, but 
I did not have strong feelings pulling me towards any one 
institution over another. Instead, my decision was based 
purely on the cities in which the schools were located. 
Kingston had a lot of old prisons which I found interesting, 
but it was a bit far. Similarly, I thought Guelph was nice 
but kind of uninspiring. Then, I went to Hamilton. Before 
even reaching the city limits, I had made my decision. 
Crossing the Burlington Skyway and seeing the towering 
skyline of smokestacks and furnaces of the steel 
factories captured my heart in a way that few other 
experiences ever have. Hamilton was everything 
Brampton was not. Gritty, textured, layered, rough in 
places, and just so incredibly industrial. The divergences 
I had sought out in Brampton were literally what 
Hamilton was composed of. Hamilton is absolutely 
everything to me, and it is the reason I am who I am. 
Moving here from Brampton was a complete paradigm shift 
in some of the most formative years of my young adulthood. 
Reflecting on my last decade here, it is almost impossible to 


overstate how much of an influence this environment 
has had on me. 


Many of us can recall the time we decided to get serious, 
to approach photography as an art. 


In high school, I used my father’s basic digital point-and- 
shoot camera primarily to document my adventures. At 
McMaster University, walking around Hamilton for hours 
at a time, I discovered new subjects: factories, ports, major 
bridges, the Niagara Escarpment, and a huge range of 
architectural styles. At a certain point, the realization 
dawned on me that the photographs I took could be more 
than just thoughtless snapshots but deliberately composed, 
executed, and pleasant images. I borrowed my housemate 
Paige’s camera, an entry-level DSLR, and started bringing it 
with me on my excursions, slowly learning how to wield it. 
Paige is living in Scotland now and we haven’t talked in a 
while. However, she was always an eager exploring 
partner and my early progression into photography owes 
her a lot. Awed by this DSLR, I purchased a used Canon 
Rebel T5 with the 18-55 mm kit lens from a pawn shop. 
These days, when I find myself getting a bit obsessive over 
buying new gear, equipment etc., I try and remind myself 
that for 10 years, I made some of my favourite images with 
a used $200 beginner’s camera. 


Do you remember your first photo that "worked?" An 
early success or turning point? 


Yes. What makes this particular photo stick out in my 
mind is the deliberateness of it. Up to this point, any 
photo I took was randomly discovered while walking 
around town. But one day, I decided I wanted to 
photograph the Hamilton skyline as the sun’s first light 


touched it on a cold December morning. The Niagara 
Escarpment (the same landform that creates Niagara Falls) 
runs east-west through Hamilton, bisecting it into a 
“lower” and “upper” city and offering many vantage points. 


One morning, I woke up at 5 a.m. on my own volition, 
something I only ever do in the name of photography, 
took the bus from the west end to downtown, and got a 
coffee before ascending the escarpment. I found a spot 
to set up my tripod, and I hunkered down in the pitch 
dark and blistering cold morning to await the sunrise. It 
was a cloudy morning, and I feared I wasn’t going to get 
the shot I wanted. However, at the last second a gap 
appeared in the clouds, allowing a few rays of the 
early morning sun to illuminate the east sides of the 
downtown towers and creating a more ethereal effect than 
I could have ever dreamed. I got my photo and was 
absolutely in love with it. Although my photographic eye 
has changed over the years and this isn’t a shot I would 
include in my portfolio currently, the fond memories of it 
still stick with me. 


You went to film from digital and acquired a larger format 
camera — two definite markers of "serious" intent. 


The quality of my DSLR and the mindfulness necessitated 
by the film camera were two qualities that coalesced in the 
form of medium format. I am not someone who is 
accustomed to making big purchases but, after my first 
vehicle, I think my first medium format camera was one of 
the largest material purchases I have made. In 2022, after 
much research and deliberation, I acquired a Pentax 645. 
The sale was set up after an irresponsibly fun summer night 
around a campfire with my good friends Emily and Bennett. 
I found myself driving the 7-hour round trip from Hamilton 
to Windsor, Ontario, with one of the worst hangovers I have 
ever had in my entire life. But hangovers are fleeting, and 
the joy brought on by medium format is something that 
persists to this day. I only shoot at {8 and with Ektar 100 so 
virtually every composition demands the use of a tripod 
which has further encouraged a mindful and measured 
approach. 


And, then, there's your wet (color!) darkroom. That 
raises seriousness, | think, to a brand new level. 


For the first year or two with my 645, I would drop off my 
exposed rolls at Bell Arte Camera, who would develop 
the negatives and send me digital files of the scans. But 
recently, I had the incredible fortune of coming into 
possession of a Jobo processor and a Durst colour 
enlarger. Over the last few months, I have jumped 
headfirst into darkroom processing. I don’t shoot black- 
and-white, so I have taught myself C41 developing and 
RA4 printing. The C41 chemicals were easy enough to 
order online but the RA4 was difficult to source as none of 


the places in America ship to Canada. As a result, I had to 
purchase them from someone in Quebec who was able to 
get some. 


The whole darkroom experience has been phenomenal. 
While there have been some hiccups as I learn to manage 
chemical cross-contamination and shelf life, I am consistently 
producing negatives that are without a doubt just as good, if 
not better, than what I was previously paying for. RA4 
chromogenic printmaking has been an equally satisfying 
process. I am creating some high-quality prints that are very 
time-consuming to perfect but ultimately cost me pennies on 
the dollar compared to print shops. 


Talk about your training. Formal? Informal? Both? 


In grade 10, I took photography and I got a 49%. I screwed 
around with my friends the entire time, and I remember 


saying, “Photography is not real art.” My teacher raised 
my grade to 50% so I would pass and she “wouldn’t have 
to deal” with me again. Let me use this space to formally 
apologize to Ms. Di Biase, hahaha. I have looked her up 
online to try and find her, but haven’t had any success. 
This was at Brampton Centennial Secondary School in 
2010 — if anyone knows her, please relay this apology. 


Let me also use this space to give credit to Bell Arte 
Camera, a shop on Ottawa Street in Hamilton’s east end. 
They don’t know I am writing this, and I am doing so 
purely out of the immense gratitude I have for them over 
the years. I can’t think of many other businesses that 
exhibit the same level of expert knowledge, customer 
service, and altruistic drive to support the photographic 
community. I have spent endless hours being educated and 
gently guided in my photographic endeavours by the three 
Daves that work there. Never predicated on any 
implication I would buy something from them, the staff at 
Bell Arte were invaluable consultants when I was 
purchasing my first medium format camera and beginning 
to develop film myself. Logistically, Bell Arte Camera really 
helped develop my interest in photography, and I would 
encourage anyone to go say, "Hi." 


Does Hamilton have an art scene? Are you part of a 
group, collective, or gang of like-minded creatives? 


No I am not a part of any type of association or affiliated 
group. Hamilton does have a massive artistic community, 
and I can only imagine many types of art collectives, but I 
am not involved in any. My method of photography is an 
inherently introverted and independent process, and that’s 
one of the things I appreciate most about the medium. I enjoy 


being extroverted and sociable and I treasure my close 
relationships, but at the core, I am very content and 
satisfied doing things independently. I am _ very 
comfortable being alone with myself. Walking for hours 
through desolate Industrial areas is an activity that really 
magnifies this isolation and independence in a way I find 
fulfilling and meaningful. As cliché as it might sound, there 
are a handful of places in the city that I inevitably find 
myself returning to in times of inner conflict and 
turbulence. They have guided me through many positive 
inner discussions and personal realizations that have made 
me who I am today. 


What is your approach? How do you interact with the 
situations and environments when you are shooting? 


When I first started photography, I had a strong aversion 
to openly walking around with my camera in my hand. I 
think I am a relatively self-secure person but, for 
whatever reason, I had this huge fear of looking unusual 
and drawing any type of attention to myself when 
photographing. Surely this early self-consciousness played 
a part in pushing me towards remote industrial 
landscapes that were inherently empty and devoid of 
other people. But I also wanted to document inner city 
urbanism and residential neighbourhoods as well, and 
some days I could find myself crippled by this fear of 
looking like an outsider or some type of tourist. However, 
ultimately these feelings were rooted in a lack of personal 
self-confidence and feeling deeply uncomfortable with 
sticking out. I would do foolish things like hide my camera 
in a shopping bag or tuck it into my jacket before 
whipping it out at the last second to take a photo. This 
method prevented any meaningful consideration of artistic 


composition and, of course, was much more alarming 
behaviour to observe than just a guy walking around with 
a camera. 


I am happy to report that lately, I have all but completely 
conquered these early fears and constraining mindsets. As 
I age, I have become much more comfortable with doing 
what brings me joy, even if that means looking unusual 
and drawing attention to myself. A more proximate cause 
of this newfound comfort was my shift to medium format. 
As mentioned elsewhere here, I only shoot Ektar 100 at f8 
sO using a tripod is necessary for virtually every scene I 
shoot. Accepting this condition, and the financial cost of a 
single film exposure, I was hasically forced to he 
conspicuous and take up space as I set up my tripod, 
compose the shot, evaluate the scene with my external 
light meter, and manually focus. Once I embraced this 
approach, I started getting excellent results. I easily fall 
into this flow state where the last thing on my mind is 
what I might look like standing alone in the street 
muttering to myself. Its an incredibly emancipating 
sensation considering how restrained I used to feel. 


Do you interact with many people when you're taking photos? 


Usually, people are pleasantly interested in what I’m doing 
or just couldn’t be more indifferent. I think my willingness 
to be obvious and engage with people goes a long way in 
dissipating any suspicion or tension. I have had a handful 
of gruff interactions where I could tell the person was 
looking for a reason to start a fight (recently in Winnipeg 
in particular) but I can dispel them effectively by saying I 
just like taking photos of architecture and it has nothing to 
do with them. I have had to be firm a few times but ’ma 


big guy and I can carry myself well, in a way that doesn’t 
invite more conflict. 


I have recently been quick to walk into a store, knock on a 
door, or approach someone to ask if I can take a photo of 
their house, business, etc. I am consistently astonished with 
how much access I have been granted. In the past month, I 
have walked into a boxing gym, cabinet store, car wash, 
motel, cowboy-themed bar, and swimming pool, and asked 
permission to take a photo which was granted every time. 


There’s an old guy I know who walks around with an 8x10 
large format camera and he has a shocking willingness to 
set it up anywhere and everywhere - the middle of the 
street, someone’s front lawn pointing into their house, and 
more. I won’t mention him by name, but he is quite 
accomplished and recognized. He has a very friendly and 
polite demeanor, and one time he told me, not in angsty 
defiance but completely candidly, “I am making art: I don’t 
let anybody tell me what the fuck I can and can’t take a 
photo of.” I try to embody this mantra every time I go out. 


Your stuff is well-represented on Instagram. What role 
do other social media play in your practice? 


Annoying but necessary is a good way to put it. As a 
younger kid, I would flood Instagram with photos I had 
taken, believing this to be the only way to gain recognition. 
This mindset pressured me to upload a new photo every 
day. I quickly began to equate the amount of likes a photo 
received with its individual artistic merit. This was a 
horrible way to conceptualize my work and ultimately 
resulted in me sacrificing my own artistic process and 
integrity for the validation of online strangers. I still have 
my Instagram and it’s a nice way to quickly show my photos 
to someone at the bar or something, but I almost never post. 
I have undergone a fundamental shift in approach which 
sees me producing photos exclusively for myself. Although I 
still go through periods of wanting to share my work with 
other serious photographers, I no longer rely on social 
media or internet influence for validation. Rather, I choose 
to share my pieces more selectively as a recognition of my 
experiences and for others to enjoy. 


What's next? Near term? Long term? 


Currently, the most glaring gap in my capabilities is a 
satisfactory scanning system. I cannot afford to pay the lab 
to scan all my negatives at the rate I am producing them 
and I can’t personally accept going through all the work I 
do just to settle for underwhelming flatbed scans made at 
the library. So that’s next on the horizon, I suppose. I am 
also flirting with the idea of offering my developing and 
printing services to other film shooters in the city in order 
to fund a dedicated scanner. I'm hoping to get a website 
going one day but not quite yet. 


Thanks VERY much, Robert. Last words? 


I would like to thank Jenny from Hiroshima for being a 
meticulous proofreader and amazing companion. 


Contact Robert Pinchin via Instagram: @Charl3magne. 
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